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INTRODUCTION 


In late April, 1973, Miss Suzanne Sommer, Director of Consumer 
Relations, of the Cosmetic, Toiletry and Fragrance Association in 
Washington, D. C. contacted Dean Naomi Albanese of the School of Home 
Economics for an evaluative review of two aerosol education presentations. 
These were a 30 minute 16 mm. color film entitled "The Quarry," and a 
13 minute color filmstrip with accompanying record called "Rap On." In 
essence, the research question posed was: which presentation is more 


effective in communicating the dangers of deliberate aerosol abuse? 


Under the auspices of the Home Economics Center for Research, a 
contract was established, and Mr. Vincent Rue and Mr. James Scherer 
were named as the investigators. Both Mr. Rue and Mr. Scherer are 


professional social workers with considerable exverience with adolescents. 


Aerosol abuse must be seen in conjunction with the contemporary 
“drug culture." To counter the deliberate misuse of aerosol products, 
which appear to be part of a larger "sniffing syndrome" of glues, paint 
thinner, nail polish remover, cleaning and lighter fluids, the aerosol 
industry has launched a nationwide educational program to warn youth of 
the dangers of deliberately abusing aerosols. Existing evidence indicates: 

. . the problem is confined to young people. Deaths from aerosol 

abuse have occurred between the ages of 1l and 22. The largest 

number of deaths have occurred in the 15 - 18 age group. Police 

report numerous fatalities among young people in all parts of the 

country as a result of aerosol abuse ("Aerosols: Use and Misuse." 

Aerosol Education Bureau, New York). 

There are apparently some 100 deaths annually attributable to 


deliberate misuse of aerosol products. The two audiovisual presentations 


that were the subject of this report were produced as educational tools 


oe 


to prevent this senseless waste of human lives. 


The location for the research was Greensboro, North Carolina, 
a city of 150,000 persons. There are approximately 7,541 juniors 
and 6,160 senior high school students in the public school system. 
There have been no reported cases of aerosol abuse in Greensboro, and 
no cases encountered by any community agency. (For a community-action 


profile, see Appendix A.) 


The purpose of this research was to provide evaluative analysis 
of both audiovisual presentations, as well as to compare each on the 
basis of differential effectiveness of impact, and offer suggestions 


for improvement. 


BACKGROUND 

Media Characteristics and Their Impact on Adolescent Behavior 

Perhaps the most difficult component of researching the 
effectiveness of one medium with another lies in the need for concep- 
tualizing what it is that is in fact being compared (cf. Stickell, 1963). 
Or more precisely, the conceptualization of differential effectiveness 
of media might investigate the "fit" between particular media attributes 
or characteristics and viewer or learner characteristics (Levie and Dickie, 
1973). Hence, an adequate understanding of viewer attributes should 
precede selection of and/or analysis of medium. This section will focus 
on the tnisadt ee media characteristics on adolescent behievior, with the 


next section discussing viewer attributes via the nature of adolescence. 


Generally, it is known that there are four classes of preinstructional 


learner behavior: 


1. the extent to which the terminal behavior has already teen 
learned 


2. the extent to which the necessary prerequisites for learning 
have been acquired 


3. the presence of learning sets which might facilitate or hinder 
the attainment of the learning objectives 


4. the assessment of learner variahles: communication skills 
(reading ability and visual literacy); cognitive factors 
(IQ and learning rate); and personality characteristics 
(ascendancy and responsibility) (see Levie and Dickie, 1973; 
and Snow and Salomon, 1968). 
While it is nearly impossible to fully ascertain all of these 
classes or viewer characteristics prior to the construction or dissemination 
of audiovisual materials, general awareness of adolescent interests, values , 


and capabilities should be of paramount concern. The sheer fact that there 


are but 100 deaths attributed to aerosol abuse annually in the United 


Sha 


States at least provides tentative information that this type of 


behavior is not widely known nor learned. 


With regards to media characteristics, the difference between 
"The Quarry" and "Rap On" might be conceptualized as the difference: 
between "iconic signs" (signs which in some way resemble their re- 
ferents) and "digital signs" (those signs which do not resemble their 
referents in any way). In an abstract and generalized sense, aerosol 
abuse is digitally portrayed in "Rap On" and iconically represented in 
"The Quarry."' The distinction and utilization of these two sign types 
is important and bears explication: 

"Digital signs are trivial in and of themselves. They are 
intrinsically uninteresting. They are transparent. You have 
been unaware of the particular physical appearance of the words 
you have been reading, but have been going right through to the 
idea. Iconic signs, on the other hand, are more likely to be 
viewed as objects of interest in their own right" (Levie and 
Dickie, 1973: $62). 

An awareness of the inequalities of signs places any media 
evaluation on uneven terrain for comparability. And specifically com- 
paring the modalities of film to filmstrip, according to Levie and Dickie 
(1973), any differences found are more likely subject to the motion 
attribute in film than anything else. Hence, as to utilization: 

- . » pictures (iconic signs) are usually superior for eliciting 

recall and recognition responses, for mediating learning of concrete 

subject matter, and for a learner lacking a verbal equivalent. Words 

(written or verbal) are better for abstract subject matter and prob- 


ably channel the learner's thought processes more narrowly and pre- 
dictably" (Levie and Dickie, 1973: 866). 


As is evident now, the cardinal issue here is the appropriateness 
of media characteristics to viewer attributes in order to maximize the 


learning situation. But as Lumsdaine (1963) has noted, "learning involves 


the development of capabilities for responses that could be elicited, 
prior to learning, by a given stimulus" (587). And so it seems 

apparent that what can in fact be manipulated are the stimulus conditions, 
not the viewer responses. To enhance the occurence of learning, both 
Levie and Dickie (1973) and Lumsdaine (1963) indicate that appropriate 
student response to a large extent is determined by overt student inter- 


active and/or feedback opportunities. 


Let us now turn to a brief examination of the effects of audio- 
visual media (televisionin particular) on adolescent behavior, specifically 


regarding violence and consumer behavior. 


Undoubtedly, the possibility that televised violence could elicit 
adolescent aggressiveness and/or juvenile delinquency has been the subject 
of much public consternation (see the Kefauver Hearings, 1951; the Dodd 
Hearings, 1961-62; the Report of the National Commission on the Causes 


and Prevention of Violence, 1969). 


A major amount of research has recently been completed under the 
auspices of the Surgeon General's Advisory Committee on Television and 
Social Behavior (1972) . One volume of this investigation centered on 
television and adolescent aggressiveness. The polarization of scientific 
opinion that televised violence adversely affects viewers is represented 
in the affirmative by the studies of Bandura and associates (1971), and 
in the negative by the research of Feshback and Singer (1970). In light 
of these new studies, what can be said of the scientific standing of the .~ 
Proposition that viewing of violent television programs induces tendencies 


toward aggressive behavior in adolescents? According to Steven Chaffee in 
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Volume III of the Surgeon General's Report, Television and Social 
Behavior (1972): "A significant positive correlation has been found 
more often than not, and there is no negative correlational evidence. 
That correlation stands up consistently in wauvine samples of dif- 
ferent sexes, age levels, and locales, and with a variety of measures 


of aggressiveness" (34). 


The effect of television advertisement on adolescent viewers is 
also of concern. Annually billions of dollars are expended in TV 
advertising in order to influence consumers. A sizeable portion of the 
billions expended is to convince the viewer of the need for self-pre- 
scribed drugs in order to cope better within a complex and rapidly 
changing society. The constant visibility of aerosol products and their 
propensity to bring about a better life faster are part of this adver- 
tising campaign to influence the sonuumer on the convenience and therefore, 
the necessity for aerosol products. This is an example of highpowered 
techniques used by the advertising industry to bring about a different 
kind of "preinstructional learner behavior" identified by Levie and Dickie 
(1973). The dollars spent are indicative of media effectiveness. In 
perhaps one of the best studies on the effect of television advertising 
on adolescent consumer learning, Ward and Wackman (1971) conclude that: 
"Adolescents' consumer learning is not simply an individual stimulus- 
response phenomenon, but is a social learning process. It may be 
fruitful to think of media advertising as shaping the content and 
form of interpersonal perceptions and communication, rather than 
considering the media as dispensers of product information" (425). 
Beyond a doubt, audiovisual presentations bear weighted influence on 
their adolescent receivers, as is evident in current research on violence 


and consumer learning. Aerosol abuse, in this respect, does not escape 


the power of the media in influencing attitudes and behavior. Theoretically, 


the impact of viewing is bi-directional: for better or for worse, for 
positive and helpful learning or for negative and harmful learning. 
Here as before, media attributes are intimately interwoven with the 
characteristics of the intended viewer to cathect attitudinal and/or 
behavioral change. The next section will further describe the target 


population. 


The Nature of Adolescence and the Proclivity for Drug Abuse 


As Kluckhohn (1949: 35) once wrote: “every man is in certain 
respects like all other men, like some other men, and like no other 


"so also is adolescence as a stage in life's maturity. Like other 


man,' 
developmental phases, adolescence shares in the life-long commonality of 
seeking to increase self-knowledge and individuality, yet is unique in 


its exploratory degree and milieu. 


Perhaps more than anything else, "adolescence is by necessity an 
age of searching, of wanting to be someone special, someone different 
from anyone else, and yet this is an age of great insecurity too, filled 
with fear of being alone, of being too different" (Konopka, 1970: 2). 
Erik Erikson (1963) sees optimal adolescence as struggling successfully 
through social role confusion to attain a sense of self, a unique identity. 
This occurs by seeking out intimacy in relationships with others without 
fearing the loss of one's self in the process. Theodore Lidz (1968) has 
divided adolescence into three subperiods: early, mid, and late adolescence. 
He sees early adolescence as the "prepubertal phase when the spurt in growth 
initiates developmental changes and the onset of puberty which does not 
usually provoke a marked shift in orientation" (303). Mid-adolescence 


enters when "movement toward the opposite sex breaks up peer groupings and 


intimate friendships. It is then that the period of revolt and con- 
formity, so characteristic of iro reeeenee® is apt to start - revolt from 
parental and adult dictates and conformity to peer-group standards, 
loyalties, and ideologies" (304). The final stage, late adolescence, 
"sets in when the young person becomes concerned with the tangible tasks 
of coming to grips with his future" (304). The phenomenon of aerosol 
abuse would appear to be more characteristic of mid-adolescence than the 


other two subperiods. 


It is all too obvious then that the adolescent's search for indepen- 
dence and self will inevitably lead to conflict with parents, which is 
potentially in itself, a vitally growth-inducing experience. Often this 
surfaces in the form of adolescent rebellion, viewed by Gustin (1969) as 


a necessary means toward growth. 


There are opposing and varied viewpoints as to what rebellion means 
and how it is expressed. There are those who say that rebellion is a re- 
affirmation that biedeoaee is worth living and fighting for (cf. Albert 
Camus). Others say that rebellion is a manifestation of the necessary 
intrapsychic reorganization that must occur in adolescence (Berman, 1970). 
And there are also those who affirm Bruno Bettelheim's position that re- 
bellion occurs because of adolescence obsolescence, in addition to the 
concurrent ambiguity of the adolescent's position in the social order 
(Schiamberg, 1969). The authors posit that conflict with parents, values, 
dependency, giving, getting, sexual mores, God, life, aa self are expected 
and normal phenomena characteristic of adolescent growth. This growth 


Process can be short-circuited by either attempting to minimize or deny 


these conflicts, or by calculating an easier, supposedly less painful route 
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(enter drug abuse, crime, etc.). In both of these circumstances, the 


active maturing responsibility of encountering and challenging one's 


self is negated. The reasons in opting for either of these routes are 


varied and complex. 


The concern of this report is exclusively focused on aerosol abuse 


and adolescents, and yet it would be beneficial to examine a general 


typology of adolescent abusers, and the underlying causes for this behavior. 


Psychologist Paul Pretzel (1971) identifies six types of adolescent 


drug abusers: 


1. 


The first category includes early experimentation. This type 
of drug use is a manifestation of healthy curiosity about an 
exciting contemporary subject. Here the thrill is often as 
much in the feeling of "being in" or doing something forbidden 
as it is from the drug itself. 


A second common style is when the adolescent employs drugs to 
help him over a temporary but severe problem. This use of drugs 
as a problem-solving mechanism can be dangerous because it often 
works. If it didn't work, there would be little danger of this 
type of drug use being incorporated into a life style. 


The third category of drug use represents a more urgent danger; 

it is the use of drugs in response to an emotional crisis. Class- 
ical crisis theory holds that there are times when anxiety becomes 
so intense it overwhelms one's ability to cope with his usual 
adaptational mechanisms. The person turns to drugs in the time 

of emotional crisis, not as in the former category, with the 

idea of helping him over a temporary bad time, but rather with 

the blind intent of obliterating any consciousness of his intense 
feelings. 


Another style of drug use common among adolescents is seen when 
the taking of drugs becomes habitual and the adolescent begins 

to identify with the drug-taking culture. His entire social 

and personal identity becomes integrated with drug use. He thinks 
of himself primarily as being a drug taker. The use of drugs be- 
comes the central answer to the normal questions of identity: 

“who am 1?" 


The fifth style of drug use is more common than most people realize. 
There is a large number of adolescents who are using drugs on a 
regular basis in the attempt to treat themselves for a long term 
psychiatric condition. 
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6. The final category is the hard core addict. The main char- 
acteristic of this person is his addiction and this is the 
central fact of his life. All of his activities center around 
feeding a habit and the means to continue on it. 

It is suggested here that a serious mistake is made when all aerosol 
abusing adolescents are lumped together for the sake of ease or clarity in 
presentation. Instead, regardless of whether these adolescents exactly 
match the above mentioned typology, any discussion of aerosol abuse would 


be enhanced by delimiting abuser characteristics and expanding on the dif- 


ferent degrees and the nature of abuse. 


Again, in more general terms, abundant research in California and 
other states has identified the following as the major underlying causes 
of youthful drug abuse: 

1. curiosity 

2. peer group pressure 

3. insecurity - desire for affection, identity, low self-esteem 

4. boredom 

5. affluence and permissiveness 

6. escape - from problems at home, school and community 

7. rebellion against authority 

8. failure 

9. absence of standards and ethics - lack of models 


10. mental and physical problems (Brayer, 1972) 


All of these factors point increasingly to a social-psychological 
etiology of adolescent aerosol abuse. It would seem that a thorough under-. 
Standing of these variables, their linkages, antecedent and sustaining 
conditions, and behavioral outcomes in decision-making are eed in 


Preventing any drug misuse, including aerosols. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Due to time limitations, a tri-level, quasi-experimental method- 
ology was initially devised. This called for screening both presentations 
to a selected adult audience as well as to a random sample of 70 junior 
high school students in the city school system of Greensboro, North 


Carolina. 


Membership in the adult viewing audience included mothers of 
adolescents, public health officials, drug experts, education representa- 
Live youth counselors, and community volunteers. These were selected on 
the basis of availability and expertise in youth related areas. (See 


Table 1). 


Instrument 

A specially designed "Aerosol Abuse Questionnaire" (AAO) was con- 
structed. (See Appendix B) This questionnaire was divided into three 
parts: content; presentation effectiveness; and opportunity for the 
expression of unanswered questions and/or suggestions for improvement. 
The first two sections were comprised of twenty-five forced choice responses. 
The final section was open ended. The questionnaire was designed to be 
administered after viewing both presentations. A "before - after" test 
of knowledge gained from each presentation was not possible due to the 
basic inequality of information dissemination in each audiovisual tool. 
This lack of comparability was compounded by the inherent differences in 


media attributes mentioned earlier. 


a 
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TABLE I 


Sample Characteristics 


Age: 
20 - 25 4 
25 - 30 6 
30 - 35 0 
35 - 40 3 
40 - 45 0 
45 - 50 1 

Sex: 
Male 5 
Female 9 


Position*: 
Counselors- 


Family ) 2 
School 1 


Health Educator 

Nurse 1 

Drug Program 
Director 
Educator 
Volunteer 
Board Member 


RFPwore 


Graduate Student 1 
N=14 


*Four parents of adolescents were included, but were not cited hy 
position. 


Pa |. 


Procedure 

Each group was to see "The Quarry" first and "Rap On" second. 
At the conclusion of the audiovisual presentations, each group was 
asked to complete the "Aerosol Abuse Questionnaire" identifying know- 
ledge gained from the presentations about aerosol abuse (content), and 
to rate each audiovisual medium on ten items of presentation effectiveness. 
The AAQ was not administered to a junior high school sample because the 
presentations were not shown to this age group. The next section will 
discuss the investigators’ reasons for excluding this group as well as 


present the findings from the adult sample. 


In addition to viewer evaluations from the two above-mentioned 
groups, this report was designed to include a critique and discussion 


of both presentations by the investigators. 


1 This decision was made after thorough deliberation with the 
American Psychological Association's Ethical Principles in the Conduct 
GF Research with Human Participants (Washington, D. C.: APA, 1973). 

+ » . in weighing the pros and cons of conducting research involving 
ethical questions, priority must be given to the research participant's 
welfare."" In the nearest statement to a commandment, the APA insists 
that "human participants emerge from their research experience unharmed - 
Or at least that the risks are minimal, understood by the participants, 


and accepted as reasonable" (p. 11). We did not feel that the risks were 
minimal or reasonable. 


RESULTS 


There were five factors that contraindicated screening "The 
Quarry" to junior high school students. These are as follows: 

First, after seeing the film for the first time, one of the re- 
searchers felt that the demonstration of aerosol abuse in "The Quarry" 
was too explicit and possibly suggestive enough to arouse substantial 
curiosity to experiment with aerosol inhaling. Four minutes and twenty 
seconds were exclusively centered on demonstrating aerosol abuse. 
During this time, the film shows much laughter, smiles, expressions of 
fun and enjoyment, and close-ups on "how to do it." As a result, the 
researchers opted for excluding junior high school students from the 


sample of evaluators. 


Secondly, after screening the film to fourteen adults of both 
sexes, the majority of whom were professional leaders in the community, 
the researchers engaged in dialogue with these persons after they had 
completed the "Aerosol Abuse Questionnaire." The discussion centered on 
item #11 of the questionnaire: The presentation would arouse curiosity 
to try aerosol sniffing." Regarding "The Quarry," 29 percent (4) agreed, 
43 percent (6) disagreed, and 29 percent (4) were undecided as to the 
effects of this film on viewer behavior. However, after the written 
evaluation and during the discussion, a simple majority of persons present 
felt reluctant to screen this film to an audience of junior high school 
Students because of the potential that even one immature youth might learn 


enough from the film on how to abuse aerosol, and actually do it. This 


one, because of the lack of outcome predictability, might be one too many. 
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Third, from a methodological viewpoint, it was decided that a 
non-representative, non-random sample (in other words, a carefully 
selected group of "mature" adolescents who would not likely be negatively 
affected by the explicitness of the film) would present a biased evalua- 
tive outcome of the effectiveness of the film perhaps even minimizing the 
harmful potential that the film might otherwise evoke in a more represen- 


tative audience of adolescents. Hence, a selected subsample of adolescents 


as evaluators of the film was rejected. 


Fourth, from the information available to the researchers about 
"The Quarry," it appears that the film was recently produced and never 
before screened or evaluated by a large sample of junior high school students. 
The researchers felt that the risks for experimentation were too high in 
showing such a film to these students in isolation from discussion-follow- 
up, or more importantly, in isolation from existing health education programs 


already within the school. 


And fifth, given the explicitness of the film the likelihood of 
experimentation based on the film, and the indiscrimination as to the 
mortality of outcome of abuse, the researchers felt that the legal liabil- 
ity incurred by themselves, the school system, and the Aerosol Education 
Bureau warranted strict restraint in exposing aerosol abuse techniques to 


a relatively large sample of inexperienced adolescents. 


On May 18, 1973, the AAQ was administered to 14 adults. The following 
represents the summarized data from this field survey in three areas: content, 


Presentation effectiveness, and open ended remarks. 
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PART ONE: Content 

After reviewing both presentations and the accompanying printed 
materials, five key questions were identified regarding the misuse of 
aerosol products. It should be noted that, strictly speaking only four 
out of the five questions asked could be definitively answered after : 
viewing either "The Quarry" or "Rap On." The one item which could be 
answered was #1: "Can deliberate aerosol inhaling actually cause death 
without warning?" Fully, 100% of the respondents answered in the affirm- 
ative (See Table a Interestingly enough 86 - 93% (12-13) of the respon- 
dents. answered correctly items #2-5 in the negative. However, to answer 
these questions on the basis of the presentations’ content, one must accu- 
rately answer "don't know" for each of these four items. The answers to 
items #3 and #5 were implied in both presentations, but not explicitly 
answered. It is speculated that the respondents declined to answer in 
this manner because of the negative connotation associated with answering 
"don't know." In any event, the answers to these four questions were simply 
not provided in the content of the two presentations, and yet nearly all of 


the respondents answered the question either knowledgeably or by chance. 


2 In an Air Force study by Zuckerman (1954) which studied the dif- 
ferences between filmstrip and film presentation to instruct student pilots 
on. the flight capabilities of the F-86A, it was found that those test items 
best learned from the film tended also to be the ones best learned from the- 
filmstrip (cited in Lumsdaine, 1963: 595). 


1. 
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TABLE 2 


Summary of Responses on Content of Presentations by Percent 


Yes No Don't Know 


SS aE ELL EE LEE |. RDA; Er 8 LE a 
Can deliberate aerosol inhaling actually cause death 100 (14) 
without warning? 
Is one aerosol product more likely to cause death than 86 (12) 14 (2) 
another? 
Is there any protection from death before inhaling 7 (1) 86 (12) 7 


aerosols deliberately? 


Can continued sniffing of aerosol immunize the user 92 (13) PRY 
from its harmful effects or death? 


Is there any antidote for the effects of aerosol 92 (13) ? €Y) 
inhaled deliberately? 


N=14 


PART TWO: Effectiveness of Presentation 


The purpose of this section was to highlight differential perceptions 


pertaining to each presentation on ten variables. (See Table 3) 


Six times as often (85% to 14%), "The Quarry" was chosen as more inter- 
esting than "Rap On." Seventy-one percent (10) thought that the content of 


"Rap On" was not interesting. 


While the majority (65%) felt that the dialogue of "The Quarry" was 
clear and meaningful, 21 percent (3) were unsure and 14 percent (2) disagreed. 
Only half of the respondents felt that the dialogue was clear and meaningful 
in "Rap On." Twenty-nine percent (4) disagreed and 21 percent (3) were un- 


decided. 
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Topic realism was strongly recognized by 36 percent (5) in "The 
Quarry." Overall, 71 percent (10) agreed that "The Quarry" was realistic 
in topic, as opposed to 57 percent (8) thinking "Rap On" was realistic. A 


combined response total of 64 percent (9) was undecided on this item. 


"The Quarry" was far more effective in using shock than "Rap On." 
Fifty percent (7) strongly agreed as to its effectiveness. No one strongly 
agreed that "Rap On" was effective in its use of shock. Only one person (7%) 
agreed as to its effectiveness, whereas, 21 percent (3) disagreed, and 36 


percent (5) strongly disagreed. 


Seventy-nine percent (11) thought that "The Quarry" was easy to identify 
with, as opposed to 14 percent (2) disagreeing. Slightly more people felt that 
"Rap On" was not easy to identify with (43%) than those who felt it was (34%). 


Combining responses for both presentations, 29 percent (4) were undecided. 
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TABLE 3 


“The Quarry" “Rap On" 


6. Interesting Content 


Summary of Responses on Effectiveness of Presentation Type by Percent 


strongly agree Zi, 3) 7, Ch) 
agree 64 (9) 7 (1) 
not sure 14 (2) 
disagree 14 (2) 50 (7) 
strongly disagree 21 (3) 
7. Clear and Meaningful Dialogue 
strongly agree 29 (4) 14 (2) 
agree 36 (5) 36 (5) 
not sure 243) 21, (3) 
' disagree 14 (2) 29 (4) 


strongly disagree 


8. Realistic Topic 


strongly agree 36 (5) 21; (3) 
agree 36 (5) 36 (5) 
not sure _ 29 (4) 36 (5) 
disagree rn G 


strongly disagree 


9. Effective Use of Shock 


strongly agree 50 (7) 
agree 36 (5) 7 ua) 
not sure 7 (1) 36 (5) 
disagree 21 (3) 
strongly disagree 7.) 36 (5) 
10. Story Easy to Identify With 
strongly agree 29 (4) 14 (2) 
agree 50 (7) 21° (3) 
not sure 7 GN) 23. €3) 
disagree 14 (2) 29 (4) 
strongly disagree 14 (2) 
11. Curiosity Evoking 
strongly agree 14 (2) 7 E13 
agree 14 (2) 7.1) 
not sure 29 (4) 29 (4) 
disagree 14 (2) 36 (5) 
strongly disagree 29 (4) 14 (2) 
12. Effective for Grades 7-9 
strongly agree 14 (2) 14 (2) 
agree 43 (6) 29 (4) 
not sure 21 (3) 29 (4) 
disagree 7 (1) + 


strongly disagree 14 (2) 21 (3) 


14. 


15. 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 


Effective for Grades 10-12 
strongly agree 
agree 
not sure 
disagree 
strongly disagree 


Should be Used as Part of Ongoing 
Health Education Program 
strongly agree 
agree 
not sure 
disagree 
strongly disagree 


Could be Used Independently from 
a Discussion 

strongly agree 

agree 

not sure 

disagree 

strongly disagree 


N=14 
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The ability of "The Quarry" to evoke sufficient curiosity to try 
deliberately inhaling aerosols was a major concern of the investigators. 
As previously indicated 43 percent (6) thought that the film would not 
arouse curiosity to try aerosol sniffing. And yet, in the discussion after 
the written evaluation, a majority opinion emerged contraindicating the 
exposure of this film to junior high school students because of its explicit- 
ness. Regarding "Rap On," half of the respondents felt that there was little 
likelihood that the filmstrip would evoke curiosity for aerosol experimenta- 
tion, and a modest 14 percent (2) felt that it would, with 29 percent (4) 


abstaining. 


The respondents perceived little differential effectiveness of the two 
presentations for junior high school students (grades 7-9). Fifty percent 
(7) thought that "The Quarry" would be effective for this age group, and 43 
percent (6) felt that "Rap On" would be just as effective. In rating the 
effectiveness of both presentations, 29 percent (4) under each presentation 


were undecided. 


The effectiveness by type of presentation for senior high school students 
(grades 10-12) netted mixed results. Half of the respondents felt that "The 
Quarry" was effective for this age group, 21 percent (3) were undecided, and 
29 percent (4) disagreed. As fot "Rap On," only 29 percent (4) felt this 
presentation effective, with 57 percent (8) feeling that it would not be effec-— 


tive with senior high school students. 


In the past, drug abuse prevention programs have been presented in 
isolation from existing health education programs. This has sometimes proven 


more counterproductive and harmful than helpful. The fourteen respondents 


a 


were asked if they thought each presentation should be used as part of an 
ongoing education program. Regarding "The Quarry," 43 percent (6) agreed, 
and a total of 21 percent (3) disagreed. Twenty-nine percent (4) felt that 
"Rap On" should be used as part of an ongoing education program, whereas 

36 percent (5) disagreed. Combining the responses for both presentations, 


64 percent (9) were unsure as to how to answer. 


The final question as to effectiveness of presentation concerned whether 
or not each presentation could be used independently from a discussion. Fifty- 
seven percent (8) on both presentations expressed the importance of providing 
a discussion following the screening of each presentation. Twenty-nine per- 


cent (4) felt that "The Quarry" could be viewed independently from a discussion. 


PART THREE: Open Ended Responses 


The final section of the AAQ provided each participant with the opportunity 
to add additional open ended comments. It was specified that the researchers 
were interested in any questions the participants might have about aerosol abuse 
that were unanswered in the presentations or any suggestions for improving the 


presentations. 


The following cdpesirse comments were submitted by one Or more respondents 
regarding the film, "The Quarry." Seven persons stated that the film should 
definitely not be used without a discussion and follow-up. The fact that seven 
respondents (or 50%) emphasized the need for discussion and follow-up of the 
film having had the previous opportunity to express this concern on item #15, 
indicates the evident caution regarding the utilization of the film without 
this discussion. Five persons indicated that the film was either more realistic, 


more entertaining or more interesting than the film strip, "Rap On." However, 


ote 


they also stated that the film was less informative in the factual area of 
aerosol abuse information provided. Three respondents indicated that the 


film took too long in setting the stage. 


The following specific comments were submitted by one or more respon- 
dents regarding the filmstrip, "Rap On," Five persons indicated that the 
story line was "corny" and boring and would have no particular value in 
discouraging aerosol inhalation. It was also indicated, however, that the 
filmstrip did not portray aerosol abuse as attractively as did the film and 
would not encourage experimentation on the part of the viewer. Four res- 
pondents stated that they felt the filmstrip would be effective on the 
high school level, but that it was "outdated" in dialogue and dress, par- 


ticularly in the story section of the filmstrip. 


There were six respondents who indicated the need for the person 
showing either presentation to know his audience well if discouragement of 
experimentation were to take place. Five of the same six chepundunts indi- 
cated that they felt the presentation would be helpful to the viewer who 
had already experimented or was considering it, but that it would be sug- 


gestive to the student who had not ever heard of aerosol inhalation, 


Two respondents stated that both presentations could "initiate pro- 
bable use of aerosol as a means of getting high." Three respondents felt 
that neither presentation was supported by statistics sufficiently, and 
asked these two questions: "How frequently does sudden death occur in the 


use of aerosol inhalation? And "Why doesn't death occur every single time?" 


DISCUSSION 


On the basis of the foregoing materials, it is possible to comment 
on the effectiveness of the presentations. Like any other program, it is 
difficult to categorize on an "either - or" basis. But, the overwhelming 
impression obtained from the respondents through the questionnaire and 
follow-up discussion is that the film, "The Quarry," is indeed a more ef- 
fective tool than the filmstrip "Rap On" in dealing with the problem of 


aerosol inhalation. 


"The Quarry" is an excellent cinemagraphic production. Its mode 
and flow of presentation are nearly flawless. The stunning color, pans, and 
close-ups all contribute to a "oneness" with the audience. In particular, 
the script and screenplay produce a realism that is unmistakably easy for 
adolescents to identify with. The use of romantic involvement cements the 
viewer with vested interest to Neal and Carol's outcome. Perhaps folk music 
(guitar, bass, drums, and maybe banjo) or "acid rock" (electric guitars, bass, 
drums, and sound distortionequipment) might have been more effective for 
high school students than the jazz (flute, drums, Gadtgew! and bass) displayed 
in the film's background. In any event, the music and the fast moving screen- 
play combined to make "The Quarry" not just another documentary, but an action 


based drama of real life stakes. 


Perhaps bode Me clad should be made of the film's divisions. The first 
half established audience rapport and sets the stage for the ensuing drama by 
drawing a portrait of adolescence through Neal. The second half escalates 
intoxication with his peer group which culminates in his death. Roughly, 
fifteen minutes are devoted to each section. This division of time and action 
seems awkward and counterproductive. It would seem that eight minutes could ~ 
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be devoted to adequately set the "adolescent scene," and twenty-two minutes 


provided for more immediate and depth presentation of the story. 


On thé other hand, "Rap-On" told the audience much more than "The 
Quarry." It provided specific information, and portrayed aerosol abuse in 
a much less attractive manner than the film. "Rap-On" explained in detail 
how aerosol products work and was not so dryly educational as to bore the 
audience in the process. In addition, inclusion of an actual conversation 


with a youthful aerosol abuser was convincing, though difficult to hear. 


A number of factors contributed to making "Rap-On" a much less 
effective audiovisual presentation than "The Quarry." These are as follows: 
(1) the facial expressions of the students did not seem to be coordinated 
with the feelings and words being expressed in the dialogue segments; 
(2) the story line in the animated section seemed trite and unrealistic; 
(3) the caricatures seemed outdated and not representative of today's adoles- 
cents; and (4) using cartoon characters to express a deathly serious situation 


seemed incongruent at best, and ludicrous at worst. 


After specifically looking at each presentation on its own merits and 
demerits, a real danger exists in the tendency to evaluate "The Quarry" 
and "Rap-On" in a vacuum, that is, in isolation from adolescent consumers, 
from present drug misuse preventive programs, and from the knowledge gained 
in these educational efforts. In this regard, a pause to peer at the broader 


picture might prove beneficial. 


In one of many studies examining the feasibility and effectiveness 


of drug abuse prevention programs, Dennis Jaffe and Ted Clark (1972) found 
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drug education programs to be a "flop." Their $135,000 report called for 

an "overhaul in government attitude and policy" and the realization that 
"drug use is a symptom." A $350,000 four volume Macro Systems study directed 
by Martin Kotler (1972) studied 1,300 youths and 168 drug education workers. 
Of the youth counselors canvassed, “only 27.8% felt materials reduced drug 
use, 36.4% felt they had little or no effect, 9% thought they were counter- 
productive and more than 25% had stopped using them" (both studies cited 

in Behavior Today, November 13, 1972, 2). It is rapidly becoming apparent 
that preventive drug efforts cannot be viewed in isolation from the given 


cultural milieu, and that "facts" are simply not enough. 


When there exists a basic incongruity between causation and treatment, 
it is impossible to speak about true preventive efforts. Brayer (1972) 
has repeatedly noted that the "hard-line, factual approach" does not change 
the mind of the adolescent considering drug misuse when the underlying 
motivation for this behavior is attitudinal, i.e., a composite of feelings, 
emotions, personal experience, and information. Only by working on atti- 
tudinal development can desirable behavior be encouraged and harmful 


behavior discouraged. 


Harold Lasewell has designated eight categories of values, universal 
to mankind, which provide everyone with a method of access to the delicate 
process of attitude formation and modification (McCune, 1972). The eight 
categories identified by Lasswell and adopted for educational purposes by 
Rucker, Arnspiger, and Brodbeck (1971) are: 


1. Affection - friendship, love, fondness, loyalty, caring for 
and being concerned about people 


2. Respect - honor, courtesy, recognition, admiration, to be 
looked up to, and to do honor to 
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3. Well Being - health, happiness, feeling well, contentment 
4. Power - decision-making, influence, authority, leadership 


5. Enlightenment - knowledge, education, learning, information, 
and understanding 


6. Skill - ability, talent, training, capability 


7. Wealth - food, clothing, shelter, performing a service, property, 
working, and income 


8. Rectitude - responsibility, honesty, justice, fair play, trust, 
keeping one's promises 
The way a pre feels about himself regarding any of these eight 
categories will largely affect the choices he will make. When he feels 
Silt ect deprivation in any one or a combination of these, he will be 
more likely to be anxious to seek out some form of action or behavior he 
perceives will lessen this deprivation and achieve a general feeling of 
personal satisfaction (McCune, 1972). The outcome will hold the promise of 
overcoming the costs, but provide the student with increased jaatidetsond 
to become involved in a variety of evasive actions with a high degree of 


personal risk, especially in aerosol inhalation. 


If education is to effectively prevent abuse it must by necessity 
deal with: 
1. Attitudes 
2. Behavior - that results when attitudes become decisions to act 
3. Decision-making Skills - so that the student will learn how to 
make decisions that will enhance his individual resources rather 
than accrue personal deficits that are harmful 
Conjointly, any effort to prevent abuse must construct instructional 


programs and provide experiences that will create within the student a 
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higher level of self-worth, knowledge, confidence, and personal satisfaction. 
The crucial fact of the drug abuse and aerosol inhalation problem is not 

the substances as such, as it is the forces motivating their misuse. Would 
it not be better and more effective to focus on the causes of drug abuse and 


aerosol inhalation rather than concentrating energies on only symptoms? 


Recognizing that drug abuse and aerosol inhalation are the results of 
deliberate decisions in most cases, the decision-making ability is the key 
entry point in determining what actions can reasonably be expected to reduce 
this kind of evasive behavior. Adolescents need to be aware that the 
decisions they are making are affected both by information and subjective 
perceptions of the rewards to be gained in a trade-off for the costs incurred. 
And so, personal decisions are made upon feelings about one's self in the 
"economic" framework of what can be gained with a minimum of cost. Too 
often decision-making reflects impulsiveness by youthful drug abusers, and 
inadequate attention is given to the long-range personal and social costs 


in choices. 


The conclusion is inescapable: preventive abuse education programs 
must emphasize not merely the development of knowledge appropriate to age 
level capacities, but more importantly, strengthen the student's perception 
of self-worth and his personal value system, so critical to the phase of 


development that is adolescence. 


At the heart of any preventive effort is the perceptual acuity of the 
facts about the problem and the motivational forces that stimulate the 


problematic behavior. All of this points to the credibility of the communica- 


tion source in bringing about attitudinal change that is real prevention. 
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In the "Nature of Attitudes and Attitude Change," McGuire (1969) 
discusses three source variables that strongly affect the effectiveness of 
any attempt at attitudinal change. Source variables are the attributes of 
the perceived source of the message, for example, trustworthiness, perceived 
intent to persuade, or similarity to the receiver. These are: power, 
attractiveness and credibility. "These three lead to attitude change via 
three different psychological modes called compliance, identification, and 


internalization (Goldstein and Whitfield, 1972:12). 


Power or authority leads to the receiver's public acquiescence to 
a new attitude on the basis of the strength of the communicator. This is 
partially attempted in "Rap On." It appears to be the weakest effector in 
bringing about attitude change since it only includes compliance with no 


assurance of identification or internalization. 


Attractiveness on the other hand is believed to lead to attitude change 
via identification of the receiver with the source. This is once again, 
partially attempted in "Rap On," but more so in "The Quarry." Hence, "to 
the extent that the receiver is attracted to the source, he will adopt the 


source's perceived position on an issue" (Goldstein and Whitfield, 1972:12). 


Credibility of the source is most often associated with attitude change 
via internalization. According to Goldstein and Whitfield (1972), "this 
variable appears to have the most to offer regarding a controversial issue 
such as drug abuse education" (12). They add that besides being the "most 
forthright approach, it also seems to have the greatest capacity for affect- 
ing a large, diverse group of individuals such as a population of drug 


abusers and misusers" (13). On the basis of the data and the investigators’ 
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opinion, "The Quarry" is more credible than "Rap On." Aronson and Golden 
(1962) obtained results indicating that both irrelevant as well as relevant 
aspects of credibility appear to be important determinants of attitude change. 
And most important to the issue of credibility is the relationship of the 
source to the question at hand. Consequently, the source must be shown to 

be an individual who has had experience in relation to the subject being 
discussed. The inclusion of taped remarks of an aerosol abuser in "Rap On" 


is such a source, but is not utilized sufficiently in the filmstrip. 


A word needs to be added about the dimension of fear and attitude 
change.- Miller and Hewgill (1966) concluded that no simple generalizations 
concerning the effects of fear-arousing appeals were possible. In light 
of their inconclusiveness of evidence, Goldstein and Whitfield (1972) 
suggest a "minimum use of fear appeal or scare tactics. This will more 


fully insure that communicator credibility is maintained" (15). 


It would seem appropriate that discussion be aimed at the realities of 
growing up in our society more so than in considering the technicalities of 
abuse. Any teacher. involved in health education should be provided with 
materials that deal with the nature of adolescence. Classes might center 
around: 

1. Establishing facts about all local abuse problems. 
2. Some of the reasons for abuse: 
a. drug-oriented culture 


b. peer pressure to use drugs and aerosol and the need for 
immediate gratification 


c. youth's perception of adult hypocrisy 
d. isolation of youth from adult world 


e. general social problems and their relationships to drug abuse 
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3. Identification and effects of different drugs and their abuse 
4. The role of the family in health education 
a. parents need to know the facts 
b. how parents and adolescents can bridge the communication 
gap (see H. Ginott Between Parent and Teenager. New York: 
Avon, 1969) 
c. parental involvement in community groups, schools, etc. 
5. Places where a parent or young person can seek help in the 
community 
In teaching, the unknown often leads to speculation, which in turn 
leads to opinion. Anti-abuse education lends itself to speculation, since 
more is not known about abuse than is known. The best intentioned teachers 
are tempted to offer their opinion on aerosol inhalation and marijuana, or 
the bio-physical effects of psilocybin on the operation of the thalamus, 
and in effect, "turn off" their students. Perhaps most important, a teacher 
should learn that in many cases, abuse can be prevented. But no prevention 
education can be effective focusing on "facts" to the exclusion of values 
and decision-making. Teachers should also know the local resources for 


help in this area. 


And finally, no aerosol education program is educational without 
including parental involvement in preventive efforts. The most effective 
form of anti-abuse education is conducted by parents and children main- 
taining open communication, and by parents living the value systems which 
they espouse. And hence, the family must also accept its share of responsi-. 
bility if we are to move toward viable preventive solutions. For if we 
marshal the right coordination of efforts from the school, the family, and 
the community into a unified response, we may reasonably expect to exert 


a significant impact upon drug abuse, and in particular, aerosol abuse. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In general our tentative conclusions indicate that "The Quarry" was regarded 


as: 


too explicit in showing aerosol inhalation and hence may "suggest" 
more than it "prevents" 


sufficiently dangerous as to arouse curiosity to try aerosol in- 
halation, especially when viewed in isolation from discussion or 
follow-up 


more interesting, more effective, and more easy to identify with 
than "Rap On" 


less informative in factual areas than "Rap On" 


Too lengthy in setting the stage for the plot. 


In general our tentative conclusion indicate that "Rap On" was regarded 


as: 


more informative than "The Quarry" 
evoking less curiosity than "The Quarry" 
less effective as an audiovisual tool than "The Quarry" 


less effective because of the story line, the often ludicrous 
synchronization of script with screenplay, and out-dated caricatures 


more effective for junior high school students (grades 7-9) than 
senior high school students (grades 10-12). ; 
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A. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Specific: 


1. 


"The Quarry" 


ae 


b. 


The first half of this film should be trimmed down to 8 minutes, 
allowing 22 minutes for a fuller development of the story. 


The procedure for demonstrating aerosol abuse should be made 

less explicit and less lengthy. Demonstration techniques might 
include long shots as opposed to close-ups; filtered screen and 
blurred vision of adolescents' activities; less showing of pleasure 
and excitement and more disorientation (e.g., the camera could 
become Neal's eyes at the point of inhalation and blur in and 

out, accompanied by louder gasping sounds); the frivolity of the 
music could be changed to reflect tension, anxiety, and fear 

of the unknown. : 


Delete the close-up of the pack of Marlboro cigarettes in Neal's 
hands at the quarry. Its presence does not increase the credi- 
bility of Neal being an adventuresome adolescent. Plus, why 
introduce another health Hazard to youthful viewers while trying 
to educate to prevent others? 


The film needs to explain why some aerosol abusers are not 
morbidly affected, and others are. If this question is not 
explainable, it should be stated as such, thus increasing, in 
the mind of the viewer, the danger of experimentation. 


The use of the phrase "used in the right way" at the end of the 
film needs further explanation. As is, it could lead the viewer 
to understand that there might be a "right way" for aerosol 
inhalation (abuse) to take place. 


"Rap On" 


ae 


b. 


Ce 


If a better synchronization of sound to film can be achieved, 
it should be. 


Delete cartoons if possible, and replace with true-life pictures. 
The dialogue should exclude "is it like pot." This inferred 
everyone's familiarity with, or use of marijuana with the . 
implication that it is acceptable and harmless. Again, why 

more free negative publicity? 


The tape of an actual aerosol abuser should be made more audible. 
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B. 
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e. The classroom location for the filmstrip made the presentation 
less interesting. The viewers no doubt will be students, and in 
classrooms when seeing the presentation, and hence, a change 
of scenery (outdoors specifically) might be helpful. 


f. The dialogue was unimaginative and could have been enhanced by 
background music and/or a livelier script. 


General: 

1. Any aerosol abuse preventive presentation must be incoprorated into 
an ongoing health education program. 

2. Any aerosol abuse prevention presentation should not be used in 
isolation from discussion or follow-up. 

3. In such a presentation there should be an identifiable helping 

' relationship between student ‘and teacher to enable individual 
follow-up. 

4, Any teacher presenting these materials needs to be trained in: 

a. the total problem of drug abuse 

b. the nature and dilemma of adolescence 
c. availability of community resources 
d. effective techniques of presentation 

5. In most cases, drug abuse reflects problems in primary (family) 
relationships. It is therefore imperative that parents be actively 
involved in any abuse prevention program. 

6. Aerosol abuse prevention would be more effective if it centered on 
adolescent decision-making, peer group pressure, and the develop- 
ment of individual values. 

7. The content (script) of each presentation needs to be re-examined 
and re-drafted in order to answer explicitly the key questions (as 
asked in Part One of the AAQ) involving aerosol abuse. 

8. The fact that there are approximately only 100 deaths annually 


directly attributable to aerosol abuse perhaps reflects the lack of 
adolescent awareness (publicity) that aerosols can be substituted 
for drugs and abused. It would seem that isolated presentation or 
television screening of either presentation would be less likely 

to prevent potential abuse as to actually publicize a new way of 
"setting high." Hence, the presentations are detrimental if viewed 
in isolation and should not be shown. 
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If serious reconsideration is given these recommendations, it is 
proposed that a new, more positive film be produced that centers on 
adolescent decision-making, value development, and personal responsi- 
bility. The key elements of such a film might be: 


ae 


parent-adolescent conflict 


the inadequacy yet willingness to communicate of adolescents and 
parents 


the nature of adolescence: the natural ups and downs of emotions; 
the testing of behavioral limits; the inapplicability of past 
experiences in present decision-making; the need for change, 

yet the difficulty in being responsible for change; the compulsive 
feelings to develop an identity and the dangers of being afraid 

to face one's self and over identify with others; and the need 
for exploration in attitudes, values, and behavior 


the need for establishing and maintaining healthy personal 
relationships (both homo- and heterosexual) 


the temptation to escape to drugs and minimize one's conscious 
responsible to know self and face the realities of a life that 
is often unrewarding 


the ability of an adolescent to overcome the temptation to 
escape himself because of personal integrity and self-respect 
based on family and peer relationships. 
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Community Profile 


There are four agencies in the city currently delivering services for 
drug abusers. Between July of 1972 and March of 1973, there have been 98 
cases treated at the Drug Action Council, 60% of these cases have been 
males and 40% female; 50% have been treated for heroin abuse; 93 cases 
wexe clients between the age of 16 and 25 years; 4 were over 25 and 1 was 
under 16. Greensboro has 3 colleges and 2 universities within the city 


limits. 


The Preventive Education Component of the Drug Action Council has a 
target population which includes the entire Greensboro community. Within 
this target group, the junior high school age group has been identified as 


the major focus. 


When it became apparent that the drug ee was not going to be 
prevented by informing everyone about the pharmacological effects of drugs, 
"prevention" took on new meaning. Understanding the problem as a "people 
problem" involved training and. educating in the areas of attitudes, values, 
and many of the facets of the operating social order (peer group pressure, 
family life, institutions, etc.). Our means for achieving the goal of social 
change and meeting the needs of the community are varied. Speaking engage- 
ments, training programs, information, and educational workshops, informa- 
tion distribution, and one-to-one contacts have been designed, developed, 
and implemented. Through the development of problem-solving groups in the 
high schools, increased training workshops involving professionals and para- 
professionals, and an increase in the number of adult education workshop 
experiences offered, Greensboro is actively pursuing its goal of public 
awareness and community understanding of the total abuse problem as a social 


problem, with impact on all. 


APPENDIX B 
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AEROSOL ABUSE QUESTIONNAIRE 


PART ONE: WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT AEROSOL INHALING? 


1. Can deliberate aerosol inhaling actually cause death without 
warning? Yes No __ Don't Know _ 


2. Is one aerosol product more likely to cause death than 
another? Yes No __ Don't Know __ 


3. Is there any protection from death before inhaling 
aerosols deliberately? Yes No __ Don't Know __ 


4, (Can continued sniffing of aerosol immunize the user from 
its harmful effects or death? Yes No __ Don't Know __ 


5. Is there any antidote for the effects of aerosol inhaled 
deliberately? Yes __ No __ Don't Know __ 


PART TWO: YOUR EVALUATION OF THE AUDIO-VISUAL PRESENTATIONS 


Instructions: Please rate how you feel about each statement below, using this scale: 
= strongly agree; 2 = agree; 3 = not sure; 4 = disagree; 5 = strongly disagree. 
Circle the number that best represents how you feel. Do this for both the film and 

the filmstrip on each statement. 


FILM FILMSTRIP 

6. The content was portrayed in an 

interesting way. je Gee ae ee A Se a 
7. The dialogue was clear and meaningful for me. 7 2 3 4 5 PZ ad ay 8 
8. The topic was realistic. ‘ae ee EM Ba ir Re 
9. This was an effective use of shock. 2 FR aS de 2 ist aa 
10. The story element was easy to identify with. (A ae Oe ade hs eI rae 
11. The presentation would arouse curiosity to 

try aerosol sniffing. aa haa Ags ge ae a a A 
12. The presentation would be effective for use 

with Jr. Hi. School students (grades 7-9). EO Sa Nee ee ae es ae 
13. The presentation would be effective for use 

with Sr. Hi. School students (grades 10-12). 7 2 3 4 5 aa i 
14, The presentation should be used as part of | . 

an on-going program in health education, Poe 8. a a i aa 
15. The presentation could be used independently 

from a discussion. ee ee bg 324% 5 


(over, please) 


PART THREE: PLEASE FEEL FREE TO WRITE ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ON THE BACK SIDE OF THIS 
PAGE, IN PARTICULAR, WE WOULD BE INTERESTED IN ANY QUESTIONS YOU MIGHT 
HAVE ABOUT AEROSOL ABUSE THAT WERE UNANSWERED IN THE) PRESENTATIONS, OR 
ANY SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE PRESENTATIONS. 


